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I ■ The AFT Teacher Center. Advisory Group was created by the 

American Federation bf Jeachers Executive Council 'in , : 
February of 1977, The group is composed x>f key leaders from ^ 
' . . various sections of the country who have expertise on the 
subject ^ of teacher centers. They serve as a resource to locals 
'working on the developmmt of teachers centers and offer ' 
advice and informc^tion to the Executive Council 
^ . ' . ' on^ the subject, 

■ ■ , / ■ ■ ' 

^ MEMBERS OF TliFTEACHER CENTER ADVISORY GROUP 
^ . ^ Zita J. Areman 

Great Neck, New York * ' ^ 
V Myma Cooper - --v 
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- • Rod Davis a. 

FEA 'United, Florida \ 

Somas Feeley ' ^ 
- Teachers Union ' ' 
^ Sandra Feldman 
United Federation of Teachers, New York City, -AFT Vice President 

" , James Garberina ^ ^ 

^ Philadelphia federation of Teachers ' ^ 

Francis M^Martin 
Massachusetts Federation of Teachers ' : * * . 

Igrline Rogers ^ 
« Gary- Teachers Union - 

' Margaret Tuovilla ' 

Detroit Federation of Teachers , ' 7^ 
^ , Jacqueline Vaughn / 

Chicago Teachers Union, AFT Vice President 
\ Lynwood Williamson ' 
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^AET Quest '7S, the seventh annual -conference on- educational issues 
was held in Washington; D.C. Aprir28-30. During the three >daVs- - 
educators explored the *^-he me "'Forging' NTew AlUances for Qu^Iit^l 
Education" through 26 workshops, specjaj Jnterest'^roup mW^ti^s'^ 

' and five general sessions. ' /■ ■ J- 

The workshop on "Teachers' Ceoters"- was among the rr^6st pop>wlar 
and stimulating of the vveekend conferei;ice- This publication' o/ the 
papers presented 'during the teachers' cei;iter session i^.in Response to 

the numerous requests^ from educators for copies o^ j^lie, -papers. 
This document is rhade availal?le,throcfgh a project .|uniie^ by the 
NTational Institute of Education; the AFT TEAdHEJft^ GlE/JTER RE- 
SOURCE EXCHANGE. Project activitie;p fnclude v^briT^ences and 
vyorkshops as well as a clearinghouse through vyhi^h/^ublicatioris, 
slide -tape presentati,ons and resource personsai^t^^jyae -available Jto 

leaders involved in Teacher Centef research^'-'a/va development. ^ / 

Patricia V^eiUy, piy/ctj!^^ 
_1 ' . ; AFT Teache r -(Z^eTiifer^csource Exchange . 

^ The work upon which tfiis' ^i0ylicati</n 

is based was pcrforiniyi p7^fs 'i/mit/f6 . 
Contract No. 4OO,-77-O092\6f/fte 

National lnstituttybf 0(Uic/^ / - . 

docs not. ho:rczK'rz ncccisarilj^ reflect /. • 

' . • the z-'icir^jyf thai c^cf/cy . 




On October 12, 1976 tfie Nationaljeacher 
Center Program was signed into law by the 
President. The last decade has seen an expo- 
nential expansion in the roles and responsibili- 
' ties of "regular" classrdoin teachers has also 
seen an almost equally impressive increase ip 
the number of new Federal and Stafte programs 
directed at improving and reforming what 
happens in the Nation's classrooms. But the 
two- have seldom beeiijinked. Most programs 
intended to raise th'e'quality of schooling had to 
be implemented without the necessary, staff 
development; -most were "putside-in" 
programs-solutions, developed somewhere 
outside the classroom and then expected to 
match the most, urgent problems within the 
dassrbom.the New Teacher Center Law turns 
things "inside out/' Teachers will finally be 
given the major responsibility for determining • 
the kinds of chartges and improyem^ijts that ■ 
are needed in their classrooms and will also 
have thekd in putting together the kinds of 
training and curriculum development pro- 
grams that will' best meet ihose'jieeds. And 
center programs will draw he'avily upon- the 
experience and expertise.of the teachers them- 
selves.ln all of the passion during recent years 
to improve the .knowledge base of education, 
most experts 3nd policy giakers have usually 
overlooked what is bf far the most important 
ipart of that base-the classroom tested knowl- • 
edge of tea|Chers. At a recent meeting, the di- 
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^Im.^ihwk, '%m%i^ of ihe fti/icr'Cfiifi'r 
Propin in tk Office of EiiiMon ki participabi 
in numerous AH conferences and semims. In his 
admisMive posHion in the Office of Ekcalk, 
heJm i^ibieiriedh Tencher Center pri^j^rm at 
the national level, tharks lovett, Adniiniitrative 
Mijstaiitin theJeachertenterPropni, 0.£., ks 
participsied' in planning the delivenf sptan that 
made federall\j funded Teacher CeHtets a reality in 
this decade.. \. ' •' 



rector of a major educational development en- ^ 
terprise understandably boasted that.his 
high-powered staff included over IDO person- 
years of experience in educationafroform. One 
could argue -that the Nation's.teachers consti- 
tute 20 million person-years of experience in 
educational. reform. The teachtjr center pro-, 
vides' one hiechanism for further releasing the 
potential of this vast storehouse of educational , 
succes^s. It is possible that'the'greatest ad- 
. yances in education in the near future will be 
gained through developing" more effective ■ 
ways to link the creativity and'-experience of. ■ 
every classroom to every other classroom. - 
The basic purpose of the new Federal 
Teacher Centers Program i$ to enable teachers 
to have a greater voice in determining and 
meeting their own needs for inservice training ' 
and curriculum development^in relation to the 
needs of the students whom they serve. '; 
Teacher centers may serve a single school dis- 
trict,';a larger region," or an e'ntire State. The 

■ chief feature of the centers is that each js super- 
' vised by a, '.'teacher center . policy board," of 

which the m'^jority of members are -elementary, 
or secondary school dassreom teachers. The 
program gives to State departments,of educa- 
tion an important three-part role: screening 
applications, providing technical assistance, 
and assuring proper dissemination of the pro- 

• gram's, findings and products, Ten percent of . 
the funds may be granted, to institutions of 

' higher educat'ioa.to operate centers; the bal- .' 
aiice goes to local educational agencies. . 
The following briefly outline the major 

, characteristics of the Ti'acher Center. Pfograin. 
, 1. It is the first m§jor Federal program that 
rci]im that the teachers being seryed be 
centrally-iiiyolved in pknming, 'developing, 
and implementing projects. 

■ ■ 2. 'It \v;ill increase the professional resource 
base by inWeasing'the role of tlie classroom^" 

. teacheVa!] .innovator, researcher, deveibper, . 
'and trafnei - ' . ■ " 




. . 3- It is directed primarily at helping teachers 
with curr^^nt classroom instructional problems. 
, i It is directed mainly at the inservice edu- 
cation of all teachers-regardless of level or- 
sybject. 

' D, It is directed at all teachers in a project's 
service area. 

6,. It is a relatively flexible and ppen program 
approach capable of responding quickly ta 
• . ■ 1 . . immediate needs. 

7. Teacher cen- 
ter projects can ' 

serve both In- 
divid ual . 
needs, 'and 
system needSj • 

8, Th? proj- 
ects will be as site 
specific as possible 
- located' as close 
to the classroom of 
participants as pos- 
sible. ^ ' 

^. Because ot re- 
Jeased time allo\v- 
ances,'. part of the 
•programming can " 
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occur .during the "regular day."' " ' 

10. A:hi^h percentage of participatioh will 
berduntary. 

11. It c^n facilitate' •instructional improve- 
ment, necessitating the kind of attitudinaL' 
behavioral changes which require long-range 
tr,aining programs. ; ' ■ 
'12. It is primarily an iliservice education 
program, but-caji have significant links to pre-' 
.service programs,, 

^13. It marshalls the best possible re- 
sources-from a great variety of sources-to 
help teachers witlr. immediate instructional 
problems. • " ■ , ' 

34. It promotes an idea that could eventually 
serve all of tKevNation's teachers, . . ' ; ' 
. 15. .ItcanaccoinmodatecoMderable<:ariety 
in'granf size and program, mo^ls. .■ 

ti It provides a potential delivery syste) 
for major staff 'development needs supporte 
, by other nation^ and st?te authorizations; i.e.^ . 
education for all handicapped children, con-; 
sumers' education, career education, metric' 
education, energy education. \ . • 

17: It supports a generic model of inservice 
ie,ducation, jiot just courses or workshops. 

18. It requires collaboration among 
teachers; teachers' organizations, higher edu- 
^cation, special education, vkational ediica-' 
tion, the school board, and the state education- • 

•ap.cy.. ' ' 

, 19. It provides substantial support for state ' • 
involvement,; especially in areas of technical 
assistance and^issemination. 

Joseph Young, who, served as Executive Di; ■ 
■ rector of, the President's Advisory Council* on 
the Education Professions Development, sug- 
gested that one of the major weakness,es" of 
most' new Federal programs was (hat they 
rarely articulated the problems that they were 
being launched to overcome. Many program" 
developers,: he added; did not even consider 
whether^they were dealjng with any specific 
problems. He went on to recommend that at- 

'' ■ * ' . I * . 

r ■ ■- '-9^ 



the begirijiingiof any new legislative thrust, a educational personnel in special education^ needing more credits/courses for. certification/ 

succinct stateitient of, the problems to be con- • counseling; -earlv chiyhood, energy jduca- , promtytion/salarv, incr,eab'es is sharpiv decreas- 
• fronted Should be de/eloped and used as one,' tion, metric education, career education, etc. , ing. In shoct, incentives for fornialeducatioh 

of the major base^ foriater estim'ations of pro- No program, especially one supported with are declining. In such cases, the only wav that 

■gram successes. A? a context for the new Federal funds,* operates'in isolation from the teachers can continue professioifal' iniprwe- ' 

Teacher Cept^rs Program, we present a begin- rest of the educational world, The trends and ment \vill be" through inservice' education) 

ning list of some of the needs that gavj rise to forces of the total national scene„ and the way * teacher centers' ■ ' . ' ' 

the legislation and to wl;ich it may be expected, in' which a particular pyogram relates to ihem^ , 3. School needs and priorities are'changin*^ 

to relate. The list.is presented to give added often have more to do with its relative success ' more^and more« rapidly 'each year. The class-' 

focus to what follows, and hopefully, to moti- an^l impact than u^Jiatever happens within ' room teacher oJ1977,*for example, i^ asked to 

■ vate readers sufficiently to help improve ii / specific projects. This' larger conte)^t.is espe- be the major implementor^'of special educa- 
■ 1. Traditional inservjce education programs ' cially important with teacher centers because tion's mainstreaming, citizenship/education, 
are genefSlly not c|irectl]f related; to teachers'"' -of their fonsiderable^poteniial for reforming. . consumer education, community education! 
most urgent needs, as teachers ke them. ■ inser\'iceeducation^and because of the high - metric 'education; multi-cultural" edacation! . 

2. Inservice education, regardless of qu^ity, interest of all of the major education con- ' career education, energy education,' etc:, etc!' 

is generally provided in placed that are far re- stitugncies in its programmatic growth anddi-. etc.-The 19^0's provided'considerablWvidence 

'.Wpved from where ieachers teach,, jnaking it rection. Following-is a summarv' of some of th^ that no new':curnculum can be successfully 

inconvenient and relatii'elf unre.late|to what national conditions and events that may have introduced into- the system without (1) acce]5- 

is happening in schools. ,. f ' • , great relevance for th(? future of centering- tance by teachers and' (2) considerable staff;le- - 

- 3. -Inservice education has generally been and vice versa. ' ^ ' ' velopment, developed, mainly by the teachers - 

[Provided for teacher^ by "experts" other than ^ 1. The decline in school enrollment has re- to be involved. ' . . 

teachers. Consequently, its^ purposes have suited in wiile-sprcadlayoffs'and reductions in ,4. The rapidly rising unemployment of qiial- 

generally not facilitated interaction between Jorce in a lar^e number of school systems. Sig- . ified/certified teachers, estimated' to exceed 

teachers andencouraged sharing of successful 'nificantnumbersof teachers havebe;en forced 500,000 in 1977, has important implications for 

classroom experiences. ' , to shift positions, In New York Cityi (or exam- teacher celiters -especially in light President 

4. .Similarly, most school curriculums are' pie, nearly 40 percent' of the teachers of Eng- Carter's commitment to reduce uneiiiploy- - 

cjesigrted and developed by experts with liftic lish, mathematics, and science have had to as- ment. In New York City, for example, in 1975 ' 

/ or no flassropm expehence, ygt myst be im- sume new and different assignments 'during only -3 percent of the eligible neiv teachera 

■ plementedby ,leach(^s. Some curriculum de- the last s&veral years. Considerable training found jobs; 97 percent may have been added tb 
veFopers go so far Vs to attempf to design . will be needed to'help these displaced teachers the unemployment rolls. Th^re are, however, 
"teacher-proof curricula. , . adjust to their n^' responsibilities. ■ , severe shortages' of teachers in a number of 
, 5. The. training priorities of Federal pro- 2, With declining student enrollments and specialty areas; O.-g., S|.)ecial education, coun- 
grams are oftt>n unrelated to needs as teachers provisions in most master contracts for layoffs seling and guidance, wrlv .childhood. The 

. perceive them. to be made on a seniority basis, Jhe profes- Teacher Center Program-couldgi* priority to' 

6. Traditional inservice systems are not de- . sional work force' will increasingly include retraining unemployed teachers in these aild 
signed to respond systemwicte and quickly to , more persons (1) with extended experie^e, (2). other' shortage areas. Such a plan would not 
urgent local netds. • . at the maximum-salarv', and (3) w-ithTiigher -only reduce unemployment, but take less 

7. With change and the kngwledge.'base in- . levels of college or university preparation than tjnVe, cost less; ani! develop broader-based 
creasing at an increasing rate, therels an ur- before. Btouse formal' academic preparation specialists 'th5n programs that started from 

' gent need for all teachers to continually renew tends to be completec^ within the first six, years scratch with undergraduate students, 

their knowledge aod'skills. ofemployment,'HH§ sSme trend will pro.cfuce a 'd. With declining s,tudent achievement • 

■ . 8' Unemployed teache'rs need to be re- workforce whose most recent higher educa- scores overmuch ofthe Nation there have been 
trained for new and needed roles inedacation. ' tion experience will become mo^e distant with increasing "public demands that the 'sjhools' 

. 9. There is a nqjjd to prepare thousands of each passing ye^r. The percentage of teachers "return t(>ftie basics." School'boards and other 

6 er|c . 




community leaders ar^.reor()ering' school cept is clearJut from the beginning there will needs are met 

pnorilies. The reversal of thesejeclining bea need to careWlythinkthrough what kinds 4. degree to which the high priority training 

scores may require the kind of large-scale in- of information will be needed by educational ■ needs of school systems are met 

Sa 'I'S^ program-fostered by the decision makers-in the field and in the ■ 5. relationship of training programs to sub- 

NDEAand^SFmstitute programs devetoped govemment-in order to'detfermine the pro- stance of curriculum in classroom of partici- 

in respond to Sputnik. Teache^centeis could gram's relaHve success. Too often methods of pants ■ 

provide suchprograms. ' ;• . • "keeping track" of what goes on are intro- 6. impact on student achievement 

6. Caltfoniia, New York and several other duced well after a program ^ ^ 7. impact on teaching skills ' ' 

leader states are giving high emphasis to whenitistaolate,oratleastataHmewhenitis 8. proximity of training programsto schools 

ensunngthatallteachersare.competentinthe difficult to build in the kind of data collection and communities of participant 

teaching of reading Given the high impor- and assessment systemsthatwill not only help 9. proportion of training during "regula/ 

tanceofthesub)ect,itislikelythatmanyother policy makers but prove indispensable to pro- school hours ' 

Snfi -^^^ . lO.' degree of teacher input into progrL 

trai mg and ret^^^^^^^ development and implementation - . 

levels. The%ht To Read program has do tionCnsisi«l/ieCta,,Silbermanp^^^^^^ 11. extent of teacher-developed curricula, 

commendable job(and could> closely coor- up the fact that even where new educational used in training programs - ' ■ 

dinated with teacher center efforts) but is not approaches seemed to be. succeeding, it was' 12. extent to wHch^programs are more 

cahon in reading for all of.the teachers in.a because /Snerican educators did not usually rnservice programs ' ' ' " ' 
school system. Tlie>acher center is ideally have enough management-inforniation to be ' 13. amount of teacher interaction and shar- 
. suited:to carry out such a program. . articulate about what, was going on in their ■ • ing of classroom successes 
. 7. There is increasing mterest-in response , programs. The Office of Education does not , 14. increase in utilization of new learning 
to the nsing cost of education and increased want to place too much emphasis on evalua- concepts, approaches, and research findings 
demands or educational accountability-in Hon of the Teacher Centos Progrk outcomes 15. degree to which teachers are better pre- ' • 
the more effective utilize of research find- during the early goirtg-theconcept'is new and pa«iiin high priority staff development n^ds 
ings regarding what wo?|m the classroom. itwiU take consideraljle time fo workout many areas; e.g., mainstreaming, basic skills, read- 
Kelatively sophisticated nkonal, state, and of the newprocesses that will be required in jc^ energy education ' 
localdfconanddBS^^^ , making programs fully operaHonal. However, /^16. impact in terms of the above on other" 
tJeing develo^d. The Office of Education and there is a need to begin to de^ielop reasonable*^ forms Of inservice education 
the National Instituteof Educarion aniother program expectations and then to begin the , ' This paper has roughly outlined the nature 
agenoes have growing catalogs of |f ven" kind of data coOection that will eventually help of the New Teacher Centers Program from the 
products and Approaches. As with gelral cur- determine the extent to which those goals are view point of the program managers in the 
nculum reform, the effective adoption and use ■ being achieved. . Office of Education: It must be ^nphasized 
of any validated educational product wOl re- The foHowing list is offered to give center that this analysis and characteriy^tiotvis a ten- 
quire staff development. Good product deliv- developers and operators some guidance, ■ tative one which is sure to change in some 
ery systems will fail without adequate training wl]ether or not supported by Federal funds, . cases substantially. ' As the program evolves, ' 
■°T?T^" r- n ' ^' ""egarding the kinds-of outcomes they might important lessons will be learned, and neces- 
The Teacher Centers Program has captured want to measure, and to stlolulate as much sary adjustments will be made Themostim- 
the national mterest. A great many educators thoughtfiildialogueas possible about this most' portant input and feedback will be that which 
are preparing to help develop and implement important subject. ^ . comes from the major constituents of the 
. centers. Others are considenng ways m which 1. effectiveness as perceived by teachers teacher center-the teachers and their oreani- 
. existing centers mlgh^be changed or produc- 2. effectiveness as perceived^ by adminis- /ationswho promoted and helped develop the ■ 



; TT?- TT^- ^ ^"'"^^'^ °' P'^*^"^' Effectiveness as perceived^ by adminis- /ationswho promoted and helped develop the 

tively lin ed wit other teacher centers and trators . ■. legislation and wlio will have -micli to do with 

resource bases. The high potential of the con- 3. degree to which teachers' imlividual shaping its future. • 

■ 12 " ' ^ ; [ ^ V . 



Purposes of Grants . 



• Strengtheivoppote Meet professional-needs of teachers at determined by 

. ,?ncourageIHEtoM^ To provide teachers'opportunities to develop curricula Jeam 'new meth- 

.inserviceedu(^^^^^^^^^ ........ - ods and research applications. " ^ ' . 



Il/Terms of Grants' • -V 



For 5-year peril.First w subsequent years to be renego- ■ For.3ryear period. Each year subject to nWiation, but not competitive. 

hated but not,|otnpe.me. , . 1 , •. , . after initi%ant. . . V' ; 

Must include. tl2 feeder system: Schools must meet Jow-income cri- Must sen'e an area-one or more LEA districts, or entire state. ' 

'' ^ • ■ ■ ■ •' Grantee will be LEA;"10% of grants itaay go tolHE. " ■ ' ''. 

Megrante^mayMHEorLEA. * :■■ . Clients must b^elementary/secondar/ vocation^ an*dsperiaJeducati^^ 

^^ents may tie all school personnel; IHE personnel. ' " teachers/Roky board i^ay include aides, early chiidhq^eachers • ' 



" :' ■ ^yrCovemahce of Trojecf 



if ojiCy,.coundi governs. Includes LE^ supt., IHE dean of education, jPolicy board governs. Membership of board coLVof a majorify of 
chairpjson of community coundl. /• , • , Meachers, numerically representative of elementary^ayidary: vp- 

An ei^ted^community coundl of at Ifeast 7 members' advises' the policy national and spedal education teachers. Must include representatives of . 
. board and must participate m prepaing proposal. (A temporary coundl LEA administration and at least one representative of an iHE. • 
.may qualify;) ,. y ' , Policy board'must be formed prior to proposal and must partidp.ate in 

Policy,;b6ard prepares its own byla vs. proposal preparation. ; 



IV. Plan of Operation 



. , A. lodOhjectks .■ . ' . ■ ■ 

Localpbjectivesmustdefinetheneedsofpupilswhichw^ Objectives for meeting needs of pupils served by teachers in the area 

theirainmg programs. ^ musfbe^ned in terms capable of evaluation. 

Local objectives must inclyde attention to: . * ■ . \ > • ' . ^ . 

-multi-cultural education ■ - nu- ;■ ■ \ -2 -j V, r 

-fcing or behavioral problems of pupils ' * Objectives mus provide evidence of the potential of the program for 

-the: variability of indiviLlleaniinp^ ' mcreasing^the effectiveness of partidpating teachers. 

,;. »; , ■ ■■ \ BJirsi-YearPlan ; ■ : 



■ . • ■■■'.■••• ■., / 

first year must be a planning year. Specific objectives must define thei Must provide evidence that tocher center will be operational by endof / 
\^ou|cGmes for the •planning period.. . the first year. ' ' ' / 

There must be a projection of actiVitiei for later'years. \ . / 

.'P'-^^^-st be a management.plan, budget and time line must be projected for 3-year period. ' / 
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: ; \ mCHER CORPS ' ^ V JEACHER CENTERS • ' ' . 

■ ■ ' i > — — 

■ '. k:- ' ' ■ . ■' , .. ' CJmmlmmt -. . . ' .• 
^■.^/•■■■V•• ■ : — % ■ , ; . ' • • • 

Staff development muSt implemennhe resolution of problems of low- Trailing is intended to proyide teachers with greater effectiveness, in 

income.pupils:« . ' ' . ' , • cuniculumdevelopmenLa^jl application of research. . , , 
There must be individualized plans for dif^ept teach^^ 

educational staff. . . • ' , *, ' * • 

The.;traming'.mu8t be field-based;' should increase , staff skill in^indi- Teachers may provide ,training-for other teachers. 

\^(ilti^hg instruction for pupils. ' . " 

Tjiif 'training programs must represent an improvement by IHE and LEA Policy board is to design and supervise training program, 
inteeriivgtraining 'to staff. . . " ■ ' 

./■ . . . D. lm]^actonln$tiMiens • . ^ •. . . 



Project is to demonstrate staff development which is responsive to pupil ProppsaLmiist show potential of teacher center for impacting the local 
needs. ' .„•. . , ^ institutions., \ 

Evidence must be peis^ve that participating^stitutions will continue > * , f 
pTO'gram'achievementrafterfundingisterminated^-^- — - — . — — , 



Staff must document, and evaluate the achievements Of the project. , The proposal must define a process for reporting activities and outcomes/ 

Successes and failures' must be disseminated to other agencies. ■ ; j^Disse.mination is part of state responsibility. • - 
There mustbe'aplanned audience for the dissemination. -. ' ^, . , 



State agency must review anil malie recommendations concerning |he Up to one-seventh of ftmds for teacher centers may be assigned to SEA 

proposals. \ * - . . •SEA must review and recomm^end proposals. < . 

State maybe involved in.preparationofpr(Jposal and in implementation SEA provides technical assistance to project. "l 
and dissemination of projecfgoals and outcomes. ' ■ SEA responsible for dissemination. 

•■ ■ r. ' G. Mam^ment . ; • 

There must be a niianagement plan for all major phfces of the project- There must be a qualified staff. ■ . . ^ | 

meeting needsof local pupils, staff development, coranuation of project /pg^jjfjggn^^gf^ \ . • 

achievements, dissemWon to oteagendes: _ ' The teacher center must be of suffidentSfetor^otential imparts 

^ .institutions. 
' , , ■ ■ ' There must be plans for evaluation and dissemination. 

"Vi,; , L r_ . . ; , ■ — : T— — •- 

. ' . 'V. Major Thrust 

To change institutions^ that staff development is responsive to pupil To encourage teacher])to direct their own careW development. " 



an' 
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Outlim: • ■. / ■ ' . \ 

1. Recognition tiiat many of us hope for ^o 
■ less than' reform' . ' 

. ■ I ' t * 

■2. Two contpMs, of. teaching, heWe of 
teacher ediication reform, to be taken into 
account-schools are organizations, schooling 
within society , ' , V .. ■ ■ 

3- Role of Teacher Centers in above con- 
texts, promoting, both organizatiortai health 
and links with school community-hence nur- 
turing the.circumstances^.and the climate 
necessary for effecting Teacher Education Re- 
form . ■ 

. ■ *■ , ' 

1. Recognilion'of the Enormity of The ' 
Challenge • : 

■The speakTr welcomes the invitation proffered 
by the title. of^this session to discuss Teacher 
Education Re/orra, since she believes thus 
strong a wordjppropriate in describing what 
myl)fuya7elijrrentlyliopingforAndonce 
we acknowledge the size of what we're, after, 
we are less likely to neglect consideration of the 
many complexities that attend ainy attempt at 
change^in the schools. There are turrenf -writ- 
ers on lyservice education and the possible role 
of teafher centers (noticeable theoreticians 
rather jthan those^primarily in the field) who 
apparMy assume that improvement of-in- 
structioxin schools is largely a matter of im- 
provement-of the education of teachers which 
in turn is largely a matter ofjielivering the 
appropriate training at the. appropriate time 
and place. The present speaker holds that we 
have a less'than useful view if we fail to take 



Dr. Omstine San jose was the director of the Yiest 
GeneseelSyrmisc Unkmitij Teaching Center in 
Siiraciise, hP{, md has been a tireless supixirter of 
the teacher-iiirected preservice ami insennce pro- 
gram. She has broad experience in planning with 
teachers ajid^ssin^ their profehnal needs, Ue 
'Teaching Qiik wufer her direction semd both 
'elmentafy and secondani school teachers. 



into account thecontext of teaching and hence - .' 
« of any attempts at reform. 

■2. Tho'Ejivirpnirienl of Teaching: Two 
' Highly kfluenlial Contexts . . . ^ \ 

U Sc/i()t)lsflsOr^(?/ii:flfe--After a brief look 
at the realities of teaching,.noting the powerful 

^ influente of theenvironment in which.it takes 
place, the speaker concludes' that it is schools 
which' are in ihe business of teaching '(the 
teachers as vital elements within them), and 

;;that we must examine .the schools and school ' '. 
districts for those characteristics which are 
likely to hplp or hinder reform. 

Aided by studies of organization behavior, . 
we recognize that an organization's ability to 
achieve its goals, to adapt, to ''reform'', is iriti- 
mately linked to what has been called its Or- 
ganization effectiveness, or organizational 
health. Matthew Mil es has sp ecified ten com- - 
ponents of organizational health, as given be- ' 
low. The speaker suggests that'when we weigh 
the possible' forces for arid againsf reform in ■ 
gerieral in the schools, these components offer 
usehil indices; and further suggests that m 
use these, or similar, indices to weigh tS 
forces for and against reform within our own 
particular schools or districts, i.e. the strengths^ 

■ that We can build on and the-weakaesses and; 
dangefs that we must recognize^and address. ' 
The ten components will therefore be gone. 
thi()ugh twice: the first tinie through we shall 
vefy briefly relate each bne:io what we know of 
schools in general; and^the second time ' 
through, listeneis who have embarked on, or 
are about to embark on, "reform" in theifown 
schools or districts or combinations of these, 
are invited to give a few moments Of thought to 
how their own organizations stack up in these 

■ teri areas. > 

Here,, then, are Vjiles' components oror- 
ganizational'health: 

1. Gq^Hpcus.. , • . * . • 
■ 2. Co'iji'muhication adequacy . 
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.■-A . . .■ ■ 

• • • . 

remarkably consonant with what 
^ have been , distinguished as ele-, ' 
ments cnyial to organizational health, A • 
rapid'run-tlirough ot Mi^s' lis/ (as above) 
.' -. , ; makes tliis abundantly clear. V". 
Further,- we note the sensitivity o) center a^er • 
center to theiF.wider comnjunities, frequently l: 
welcoming ami working in their many 'dif- ^ 
■ferent ways , not only with parents but with 
other comn;iflnity group^s also; to some offering 
services and to others (business, for example) ' 
pronding opportunities for them to help their 
district teachers and (Children. In' short, this 
speaker sees centers as Subsuming, not<sub' 
sumed..byjj_eacRereduxat^ 
we see going strong, and bidding fair within 
their operation to effect Teacher Mi^cation Re-, 
form, are those which recognize the pmverand 
complexities of the contexts within whitlTthey 
have their being. Bringing together the many 
different people in many different roles who 
are involved in teaching, iv-orking with them 
towards healthy organizational and commu- 
nity understanding and. partnership, they are 
then able to tackle with some success the more 
specific task (among their .Ri% others) of en- 
hanc^ent of actual teaching beha\ior/ » ' 

thope with all my headand heart (which! 
.frequently find it difficult and probably counter • 
productive,' to separate) --that .ti'achefs wilMn- •,' 
. deed find a new and powerful voice in Teacher • 
, Centers; and that with it they wSbringabouta - 
shining cluster of reform, Itis!because Icares^.' 
mucti that f urge all of those concerned to face f 
head on the complexities in\'olved, and to meet •'" 
• them with the wisdom and the courage that 1 ■ 
^for one have never found it so very hard to find 
in our profession. We're going to need them!' 
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WHAT WE ARE ' / ' 

T-he Center for Professional Growth and De- 
velopment, operating since -M, is the. first 
state-supported professional devel&pinent 
V^ehter in Michigan. Its. establishment repre- 
sentee^ "break-through"-a major commit- 
ment by the Office of the State Superintendent 
of Pdblic Instruction, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and the State Legislature to support the 
plan of key educational leaders in the Detroit- 
community for pioneering new directions for 
theiinsemce education of school personnel. 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth 
and Development represents the Detroit plan 
for todel insen'ice project. It is based on th&.. 
assumption thatthe behavior of education per- 
sonnel is a major influenceable variable which" 
affects the learning process. 

The •Detroit Center has a number of unique 
features which have attracted over 6,000 volun- 
-tary^participants-since-'March, 1976. Among 
these key- features are; 

1. Flexibility: The ability to respond to a 
jvide varie ty of requests with appropriate train- 
ing models and consultants whether from a 
"high-need" school or a school where students' 
may be performing well in reading and compu- < 
tational skills . • 
_ 2. Direct, involvement of participants in 
identifying their inservice needs and designing 
the training activities, which leads to'personal 
commitments fer effective change. ' \ 

The Detroit Center has two outreach com- 
ponents and a support system for the delivery 
of ser\'ic'es; 



Thcres'a lorio, Assistant Director of tk Detroit 
Center for Projessional' Growth and Development 
ks represented the AH at state and national m- 
ferences. She has teaching experience in . urban 
schools as teacher, master teacher, and educational 
consultant and insewice specialist. Her urban expe- 
rience provides her with insight into the preservice , 
^and inservice needs of teachers. " 



Mi Consultmt Sennces "is the principal out-'* 
reach component through which ser\'ice is . " 

■ available to all segnrients of the educational' 

■ community-region' school, citv-wide, or in- ' 
dividual staff member. Regardless of the ehiP' ■ 
dren they s^'e-low«achievers, high achiev- ' . 
.ers, handicapped, gifted-staffs mav request • 
■and receive training and support. After a need 

■ has been specified by an assessment process,- 
Field Sen'ices provide consultants and re- . ■ 
fourc^s toenable the requesting staff to engage^ 
in productive inser\'ice experiences. ..When a ' 

. needisper\'irsive;trainingis.nadeavailable-on ■ 
a region or syste.iv.wide basis. • 

KeyieaturesofField Consultant Sen'ices are 
flexibility, accessibility, promptiiis of 're-'. . 
sponse, and the major role of requesters in 
designing the training experience. . 
Special Project Schools is the component from • 
which most specific research data are collected ' 

. tomeasuretheimpactofstatTtrainin-gon« ' 
achievement. ' •. ' *■ • 

■ Eighty percent of the personnel in' Specif 
Project Schools must agree to participate with • 
the Center in a|three-year sequenti^insemce 
process that is designed to, raise pupil . . 
achievement in reading and mathematics and . 
to positively influence school climate. The 
process is linked dir&ctly to the needs and ex- 
pectations of students and educators. < 

SEQUENTIAL INSERVICE PROCESS 

■ l-Develop Awarenessof.Inservice Process ' 

2- Demonstrate Commitment to Inservice 
Process 

3- ldentifv Expectations of Students and 
Staff ' ^ ; 

4- Assess- and Prioritize 

5- Plan Inser\'.ice Activities based on High^ ' 
Priority Meeds, Achievement. Plans, etc. ' 

6- Identify Resources t|p be committed h in- 
service activities 

7- lmplement and Eval^ate Inservice Ac- ' 

tivities 
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S^Monitor student achievement and school 



—A Detroit Cei%r Insenice Specialist is as- 
signed tO/Work with the stiff, on a systematic 
basis 

-Support services are available from all 
components of The Detroit Center 

—Staff of The Detroit Center assist in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation 
oftheinservice process 
, —The Detroit Center, with the cooperation 
of other agencies when appropriate, provides' 
consultants for the inservice process 

—An Inservice Leadership Team composed 
of school staff and the Inservice Specialist 
coordinates and monitors the training process. 

4 

D 

Support Spm: yialhmlics and Reading Re- 
source Centers are two curriculum centers that 
support Field Consultant Services and the 
Special Project Schools. Support is in the form 
of equipment, modules, and materials for 
teaching/learning reading and mathematics, 
and curriculum inservice consultants who are 
specialists in their field. 

■4 ■ 

jSlfS support to heldConsullmt Sennces, the Re- 
schirce Centers; . y ■ ' 

—Respond to requests of Field Consultant 
Services for prdviding inservice activities in 
reading and in. mathematics education 

-Conduct needs assessment surveys tO'de-" 
termine school, region,- or city-wide needs re- , 
lated to the teaching of reading and of 
mathematics . ■ •. 
, —Sponsor workshop series, 'conferences, 
.exhibits, and seminars related to "high- 
needs/' • 



Insenice Leadership Teams in planning the 
three-year training 

-"Help staff identify inservice needs related 
to reading and mathematics ^ 

-Respond to requests of Special Project 
Schools for inservice activities in reading and 
mathematics. 

WHAT HAVE WE t)ONE /^ 
As a center that relies exclusively on voluntary . 
staff participation and has no funds to pay 
stipends, the Detroit center has from October, 
1976 through August,1977: , ' 

• ^Sponsored 393 inservice series ' • 
•HVith 1,153 separate sessions \ 

• Representing a cumulative attendance of 
21,711 

• Lasting a total of 57,439.5 hours 

• Developed follow-up procedures,' to facili- 
tate in-the-classroom use of Center-learned 
skills 

• Initiated a replicable. process/model for 
in-depth Icical school staff development 

• Piloted pre and posttesting of participants, 
to ascertain the effectiveness of Center inser- 
vice activities in imparting new information 

• Investigated ways to measure the impact 
"of staff inservice on pupil performance ■ 

• Developed a varied^ of training modules 

• Implemented linkages with the Detroit 
Public Schools for cooperative planning, shar- , 
ing of staff expertise, and funding support for 
selected projects of the professional Develop- 
ment Of%,&e One, ESAA, and Chapter 3 
'programs ' 

• Served :^|he catalyst for est^lishing 
inter-institutSlly-sponsored credit courses 
that involved f participating sf hodls or colleges 
of education ii> southeastern Michigan, as a 

, spinoff of Center inservice activities. . ' . 



As support to ihi-Speml Pi:o/?ef S/?!Oo/s, the ' ■■WHAT IMPACT WE .HAVE HAD " 
Resource Centers:'. •>•; \ ' ;. ■ . ;• ■ - • Detr&it staffs, in large ftumbers and de- 
-Cooperate with membeft-of the schools' spite sysfem-wide mandatory inservice pjo- 



grams, volunlarilTj seek Center training 

• Requests for services from The Field Con- 
sultant Services Component and the Reading 
Resource Center EXCEED the Center's per- 
sonnel and fiscal'resources. We have had to sav 
"NO", to a number of requests 

• Special Project Schools' staffs are commit- 
ted to the three-year developigent process for 
raising pupil achievement ■ 

• Pretest and posttest data indicated that 
Center inservice leads to increased staff 
knowledge, • " 

• Center- Produced, documents are widely 
sought , ' ' 

Center staff members are in demand loc- 
ally, state-wide, and nationally as. speakers 
and resource consultants for organizations and 
school systems concerned with launching or- 
jmproving their staff development efforts. 

WHAT'S AHEAD 

• Initiating the state plan for Career Educa- 
tion inservice staff training of Detroit person- 
n,el. 

• Beginning a three-year, longitudinal as- , 
sessment of staff training impact on pupil per- 
formance - . / 

Engaging in follow-up^^ctivities with 
.selected classroom teachers ■ " 

• Continuing the development of sharable 
staff training modules 

• Refining the model for Special Project 
Schools ' ■ '■ 

• Expanding the number of Special Project 
' Schools ■ • 

•• Perfecting the Center response capability 
to local school inservice needs' 
; • Strengthening and expanding' linkages 
■with Detroit Public Schools, schools of educa- 
tion, Wayne County Intermediate School Dis- 
trict, Wayne .State University Teacher Corps 
•Project, and other agencies, to maximize The 
Detroit Center impact on educators and on 
students. 



